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their duty to liberate themselves from whatever hindered their
spiritual development. A man must live in the light of his own
enlightened conscience, because to follow any other course would
be to betray that which was most sacred within him. Mazzini
also helped me towards a rough working rule for personal decisions
as between right and wrong. If a man feels himself impelled
towards a given course of action, especially if it is against the
accepted conclusions of his neighbours, he must subject his con-
science to the strictest interrogation, and take whatever steps may
be necessary to ensure that his mind is adequately informed respec-
ting the issue. Then, further to test his judgment, he must
submit his decisions to the wisest men of his acquaintance, and if
their judgment confirms his own, he may act with a reasonable
assurance that what he proposes to do is right. In the end, how-
ever, he must, without hesitation and against all temptation, and
regardless of whatever gain or penalty it may bring, obey the
authority of his own conscience.
As a small tribute to the memory of one whom I regarded as
among the greatest of modern prophets, and as an expression of
my own indebtedness to him, I formed in 1912 a small but repre-
sentative committee of English friends of Italy, and on the front
of No. 5 Hatton Garden we had placed a memorial tablet in bronze,
on which, in addition to a portrait of Mazzini, are the following
words: 'In this house Giuseppe Mazzini, Apostle of Modern
Democracy, inspired Young Italy with the Ideal of the Unity,
Independence, and Regeneration of his Country.' The ceremony
of inauguration was performed by the Italian Ambassador before
a great crowd, which included Mrs. Hamilton King, the author of
The Disciples^ a lengthy poem, dealing with the struggle for Italian
unity, and some Italians who had known Mazzini, and had them-
selves been taught by him.
For a long time following my departure from Nottingham my
reading was fairly extensive, and covered a wide area of subjects,
among which religious and social questions, and the story of the
origin,'growth, and structure of civilization, were the most promi-
nent. I can remember the names of only a few of the books which
then specially appealed to me. I read a good deal of Alfred Russel
Wallace, Andrew Lang, Henry Sidgwick, Leslie Stephen, Sir
John Seeley, and Thomas Hill Green. I was also attracted by
General F. Forlong's Rivers of Life, Jane H. Clapperton's Scientific
Meliorism, Walter H, Cassell's Supernatural Religion., William